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THE ART AMATEUR. 



THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 



SECOND NOTICE. 

While our optic nerves are keyed up to perceiving 
the differences between various 
tones of flake white, we may as 
well consider a couple of snow 
scenes which I do not wish to pass 
over, though neither is very good 
nor very bad. The more ambitious 
effort of the two is Mr. McEntee's 
"The Kaatskills in Winter." It 
will be worth the visitor's trouble 
to compare this with Mr. Stephen 
Parrish's " In Winter Quarters." 
The comparison may not be found 
easy, for the two pictures are in 
different rooms, yet it may help the 
reader to decide whether he likes 
best an extended view very inade- 
quately rendered, or a restricted 
one more completely reproduced. 
In respect of poetic feeling and 
artistic skill the painters of these 
two pictures are as nearly equal as 
may be. One is about as successful 
as the other in rendering atmos- 
phere, and the color and texture of 
snow, but while Mr. Parrish's pict- 
ure has simple and definite forms 
of boats and houses seen close at 
hand, Mr. McEntee's is of snow-covered fields and 
distant hills, the most difficult subject, perhaps, that 
a landscape painter could possibly take hold of. If the 
reader does not prefer the less ambitious canvas, I 



out of the wide and distant view than out of the frozen 
shore, the snow-covered boats and square brick houses 
of Mr. Parrish's painting ; but these latter do not 
need your aid to anything like the same extent. As 




MY LOWEST PRICE. 



SCENE IN CAIRO. BY F. A. BRIDGMAN. 



DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING FOR THE PARIS SALON, 1884. 

neither picture of itself excites the imagination or sat- 
isfies it, it is simpljra question as to whether the in- 
terest which may be lent to the one by the spectator 
should overbalance that which inheres in the other. 



clouds and waves and red and brown sails are none 
too well realized ; but Mr. Ryder's are much less so. 
It is very plain that Mr. Ryder expects his spectator 
to help him out. His picture is unnatural to a de- 
gree, while still it may stimulate 
the fancy just as little as Mr. 
Bunce's. But in the one technical 
aim that they have in common, 
Mr. Ryder succeeds while Mr. 
Bunce does not. The former at- 
tains tone ; the latter falls far short 
of it. The moral is that when the 
average visitor to a picture gallery 
sets down one man as poetic and 
another as prosaic, the difference 
between them is, after all, mainly 
one of technique. Let Mr. Ryder 
and Mr. Bunce, Mr. Parrish and 
Mr. McEntee change subjects and 
palettes and modes of working, 
and all will be changed. The po- 
etic will become the commonplace 
painter, and the latter will be 
praised for his sentiment, his feel- 
ing and imagination. 

This explains what nearly every 
one who sees the present exhibition 
at the Academy will consider to be 
peculiar — namely, the extent to 
which young American artists 
studying in Paris or in Munich re- 
produce apparently the very soul of Millet's and of 
Breton's paintings, and of those of other great artists. 
There is here a couple of peasants winnowing corn 
which one might be forgiven for supposing to be by 
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" FRIENDS OF THE ARTIST." BY MATILDA LOTZ. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HER PAINTING FOR THE PARIS SALON, 1 884. 



would warn him that his judgment as to paintings is The same question arises in the case of two other Jules Breton; a primrose-gatherer and a picture of two 

not safe. He is in all probability misled by a purely paintings otherwise very distinct from those which old women cutting cabbages in the garden behind a 

literary culture to value promise in art above perform- we have just been considering. Albert Ryder and row of thatched cottages, which one might ascribe to 

ance. One may, perhaps, by putting his own imag- William Gedney Bunce both send sea-pieces in the same hand, and several landscapes in the latest 

ination and memory to the work, get more pleasure what pretends to be a rather warm tone. Mr. Bunce's French manner filled with that especial kind of senti- 
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ment that one would expect to find nowhere out of 
CoppeVs poems and Cazin's pictures. But this is not 
so much learned with the technique as it is inextricably 
bound up with it. Handle your brush so and so, and 
you will express a certain sentiment, whether you feel 
it or do not. It will be well, therefore, to judge of 
almost everything in the exhibition from a purely 
technical standpoint. So judged, it is altogether a 
much better show than usual, thanks greatly to these 
French studies, to which I am sorry not to be able to 
devote more 
space. 

Edward 
M o r a n 
shows an 
expanse of 
rolling sea 
which is ful- 
ly up to his 
reputation ; 
Mr. De Haas 
sends the 
best marine, 
perhaps, that 
he has yet 
produced ; 
Arthur 
Quartley is 
well repre- 
sented, and 
Julian B. 
Davidson, 
who from a 
mere illus- 
trator has 
become a 
painter of 
ability, by 
his " Battle 
of \ Lake 
Champlain ' ' 
and the es- 
cape of the 
" Constitu- 
tion" estab- 
lishes his 
right to be 
considered 
our repre- 
sentative de- 
lineator of 
American 
naval histo- 
ry- 
Thomas 
Moran has 
a strong 
" Gathering 
Storm," a 
midsummer 
landscape of 
Long Island, 
and a re- 
m arkably 
decorative 
but very im- 
probable 
rolling sea, 
in the man- 
ner of his 
favorite, 
Turner. The 
water in 

William T. — ~ 

Richards' 
4I The Wild 
New. Eng- 
landShore," 
is neither 

decorative nor possible. It is hard to believe that 
such a sensational picture was painted from nature. 
Among the best landscapes in the exhibition are 
J. H. Smillie's "Near Marblehead " and "On the 
New England Coast." R. C. Minor's poetic canvas 
in the South Gallery, ruthlessly " skied," is allow- 
ing bit of color. Bruce Crane's "Waning Year" 
is executed with a bold, sure hand, but the story 
could have been told more effectively, I fancy, on 
a smaller canvas. Mr. Van Boskerck has an excel- 



lent gray New Jersey swamp scene, and R. M. Shurt- 
leff a soft, placid landscape in Berkshire, Mass. Both 
were illustrated last month in this magazine; but, by 
a printer 's error, the titles of the pictures were inter- 
changed. " A Cloudy Day," by J. A. S. Monks, is one 
of those favorite studies of sheep on a hillside which 
this vigorous artist so loves to paint. Burr H. Nichols 
shows some picturesque "Venetian Fisher-Boys," 
and Rhoda Holmes Nicholls has three pictures, the 
most notable — which is charming in color and gen- 
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THE IMPROMPTU CUP. BY ELIZABETH GARDNER. 

PRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HER PAINTING FOR THE PARIS SALON, 1884. 



eral effect— being a Venetian courtyard with mendi- 
cant monks. 

Harry Chase's " Battery Park," showing an effect 
after rain, under a strong breeze, is decidedly 
clever ; but how much more interesting it might have 
been made by putting in a figure or two of the pictu- 
resque immigrants who are always to be seen in the 
neighborhood. In " The Wounded Playfellow," also 
illustrated in these pages in May, J. G. Brown tells a 
simple story by means of his favorite street boys. 



Now and then one Comes upon a picture the story of 
which " no fellow can find out." Here, for instance, 
is the nun-like looking person whom the artist, Fred- 
erick Rondel, calls " The Recluse." Mr. Kurtz, in 
his "National Academy Notes," gives the following 
hai've version : " The Recluse. — A Puritan girl in 
prison, whose appearance would seem to indicate that 
her imprisonment was a result of the fanaticism of the 
time rather than of any wrongdoing on her part." As 
a matter of fact, the young woman is simply a comely 

model un- 
concernedly 
posing on 
a carved 
wooden set- 
tle. Will H. 
Low has a 
pleasing 
canvas full 
of sunlight 
called 
"Telling the 
Bees :" a 
little girl is 
dressing the 
hives in 
mourning 
because a 
member of 
the family is 
dead, and, 
according to 
an old super- 
stition, this 
will prevent 
the bees 
from seek- 
ing a new 
home. 

Mr. Hicks' 
portrait of 
his wife is 
an excellent 
likeness. 
"The Gold- 
smith's 
Daughter," 
by the presi- 
dent of the 
Academy, 
showing a 
richly attir- 
ed Floren- 
tine, is much 
more to my 
taste than 
the same 
gentleman's 
fluffy por- 
trait of the 
late Julius 
Hallgarten, 
founder of 
the Hallgar- 
ten Prizes of 
the Acad- 
emy. Charles 
D. Wilson's 
" The Wed- 
ding Dress' ' 
shows a 
marked im- 
provement 
over any 
picture he 
has hitherto 
exhibited in 
New York. 
In color and 
in values there is notably an advance. The story is 
simple and well told. A pretty young widow dejectedly 
awaits the verdict of the old pawnbroker who is eager- 
ly examining the costly trimmings of the sumptuous 
white satin gown she has offered to pawn. That very 
clever illustrator, M. Angelo Woolf, sends the most 
ambitious picture he has yet exhibited. It is called 
" How it Happened," and shows a group of women in 
a " tenement house" discussing an accident to a small 
Hibernian who stands by with his arm in a sling. 
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The faces are excellent in character ; but the color- 
ing is poor, the grouping of the figures is constrained, 
and the story lacks concentration of effect. Arthur 
Hceber's French peasant woman in sabots, walking 
with her little son along the turnpike-road, is the 
work of a painter of decided promise. Henry Alexan- 
der's " Cap- 
maker " is a 
capital bit of 
genre. "Re- 
taliation" — a 
maiden teas- 
ing a cupid — 
is one of those 
quaint and 
delicate fan- 
cies to which 
Mr. Church 
has accustom- 
ed us to look 
forward with 
each Acad- 
emy exhibi- 
tion. As Mr. 
Prang is the 
owner of this 
clever artist's 
latest conceit, 
it will prob- 
ably appear 
sooner or later 
as a holiday 
card, and no 
young lady's 
album will 
be complete 
without it. 
Among other 
pictures in 
the exhibition 
which appeal 
particularly to 
young ladies 
are SeymourJ. 
Guy's *' See- 
Saw, Margery 
Daw," a can- 
dle-light ef- 
fect, showing 
a comely 
mother play- 
ing with a 
rosy infant 
on her knee ; 
W. H. Lippin- 
cott's " Hap- 
py Hours ;' * 
Wilmarth's 
" Please May 
I Keep Him?" 
and J. W. 
Wood's 
4 ' G o o d - 
Night," a 
candle - light 
scene, por- 
traying an old 
negro nurse 
carrying a 
child to bed — 
all but the 
first-named 
having been 
illustrated in 
the May num- 
ber of The 
Art Ama- 
teur. 

Mention 
must not be 
omitted of the 
interesting 

and always intelligent work of F. D. Millet. His 
principal contribution, " Regina Convivie" — a single 
female figure — is agreeable in color and shows care- 
ful study of drapery and textures. Mr. Millet proba- 
bly comes nearer excellence as a follower of the Alma- 
Tadema school than any other painter in this country. 

Robert Jarvis. 



PARIS ART TOPICS. 

INTERNATIONAL PICTURE EXHIBITION IN THE RUE 
DE SEZE — RECENT DECORATIVE PAINTING — THE 
LELOIR SALE. 




ture ' ' in the gallery of the Rue de Seze, an exhibition 
which will be succeeded on May 15th by that of the 
works of Meissonier, the most important private 
exhibition of the year. The ' ' Exposition Interna- 
tionale" is not without interest, but its title is hardly 
The Parisians suffer from a plethora of picture justified, inasmuch as the foreign element is represent- 
ed by painters 
who, although 
of foreign ori- 

the most part 
their educa- 
tion and their 
reputation to 
Paris, namely, 
Alfred Ste- 
vens, Tbfano, 
Van Beers, 
Egusqujza, 
Liebermann, 
Hellquist, Pa- 
sini. The only 
really repre- 
sentative for- 
eign painter is 
the Belgian 
Wauters. I 
need not re- 
mark the ut- 
terly second- 
rate talent of 
all these for- 
eign artists ex- 
cept Stevens, 
Wauters, 
and Lieber- 
mann. The 
Parisian art- 
ists represent- 
ed are Bas- 
tien - Lepage, 
Jean Beraud, 
J. C. Cazin, 
Durez, Caro- 
lus Duran, 
and Roll. Out 
of the seven 
pictures exhi- 
bited by Bas- 
tien - Lepage 
there are two 
portraits of 
old ladies that 
are admirable 
and a land- 
scape of a 
wheat field, 
with green 
hills in the dis- 
tance, which is 
the most com- 
plete land- 
scape that I 
have yet seen 
by this artist ; 
it is a picture 
that charms 
and satisfies ; 
one looks at 
it and looks 
again without 
any desire to 
criticise ever 
manifesting 
itself. Jean 
B6raud paints 
smooth, anec- 
dotic pictures 
that have pre- 
tensions to wit 
and observa- 
tion and of 
which the central figure is invariably a smart little 
Parisienne with tendencies to meretricious elegance. 
" La Correspondance au Cafe" " and " Le Lendemain 
de p£cheance" are amusing ; they are pages of illus- 
tration in paint. In the eighteenth century M. Beraud 
would have been an engraver and vignettist like Ga- 
briel de St. Aubin. J. C, Cazin is a man of great tal- 



*THE MUSSEL FISHER." BY C. S. REINHART. 

DRAWN FROM HTS PAINTING FOR THE PARIS SALON, 1884. 



exhibitions ; from December to June each year the 
critics and the public have no rest ; the galleries are 
always open, and no sooner is one exhibition at an 
end than another takes its place. Of the minor exhi- 
bitions it is needless to speak here. We may, however, 
devote a few lines to the second annual exhibition 
of the so-called " Exposition Internationale de Pein- 



